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PREFACE. 



The following " Hints" have been put together 
with the view of serving the jonng and inexpe- 
rienced organist. Some particulars are mentioned 
that have been little thought of and less regarded ; 
but as thej have come under the observation of the 
writer in the course of manj years' experience, he 
now offers them in the spirit of suggestion and 
kindness to those who will do him the honour of 
reading his little book ; and he trusts that the hints 
it contains may be of service to those who are 
studying, or about to learn, that " king of instru- 
ments," the organ. 

JOSEPH WARREN. 
August y 1844. 
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A FEW HINTS 

TO 

YOUNG ORGANISTS. 



CHAP. L 

THE ORGAN IN GENERAL. 

The iirst thing the student^ who wishes to be- 
come an organist^ has to leam^ is a knowledge of 
what the organ consists. The keys of an organ are 
like those of the pianoforte. 

Organs have in general one, two, or three rows 
of kejs, each row being situated behind the other, 
and at an elevation of about an inch and a half 
above it. Small chamber or chapel organs have 
mostlj onlj one row of kejs, the compass of which 

n« -« — I— 

extends from -^~ — to F in alt 



This compass is in most organs with one row of kejs. 
On organs with two rows of keys, the compass of 
the lowest row, which is coiiiiecV.e&. m^ ^^^Twato^ A 



pipes, termed the great organ, is in general tlie same*. 
The upper row is connected to the swell organ, the 
compass of which varies. In general, it is from 




»)* to TJr'" Some instruments go 



G 



down to ny yg— p — , others to T)* ■ — ; and others 

F K 

— in large organs especially — to #1 " * J ' . Some 

c 
organs of late construction have the key-board in 

the swell complete, like those in the great organ ; 
but then the keys from the note at which the swell 
terminates to the bottom of the key-board, either 
act upon the key-board of the great organ, or of the 
choir organ (if the instrument has one), or else they 
form a choir bass to the swell, having a few inde- 
pendent soft stops, such as stopt diapason and prin- 
cipal, belonging to them. 

This is a great advantage, because it saves the 
trouble of shifting the stops in the great organ in 
order to obtain a suitable bass to the swell. 

The third or lowest row of kej's, which is only 

* Many organs of two rows of keys are now built with a 
compass from CC to F in the great organ. Indeed, the CC 
compass is the only correct one. 
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found in large organs, is connected with separate 
ranks of pipes, termed the choifi* organ. 

KEYS OF THE ORGAN. 

The following are representations of the key- 
boards of organs with two and three rows of keys. 

♦ The derivation of the choir is froin what was formerly 
termed in England the chair orgatij which is derived from the 
regal or portative, a small portable organ, formerly used in pro- 
cessions. In the ^^ Triumphs of Maximilian,*' published in 
1516, there is a representation (supposed to be a portrait) of 
Paul Hof haimer^ organist to the Emperor Maximilian, playing 
upon a small portable organ, placed upon a table, with an 
attendant blowing the bellows behind ; tjbe whole being drawn 
upon a car, and forming part of the procession. Luscinius, in 
his "Musurgia," published at Strasburg in 1536 and 1542, 
gives a description and representation of the musical instru- 
ments in use at his time, among which is the regal, portative, 
and positive organs. He also speaks of Paul Hof haimer as 
the most eminent organist of that period. 

It has generally been supposed that the choir organ is de- 
rived from the fact of that row of keys (on account of the deli- 
cate voicing of the stops) being more suitable for accompanying 
the choir ; but Matthew Locke, at the end of his ** Melothesia," 
published in 1673, gives six pieces for the organ, composed by 
himself, the last of which is " For a Double Organ,** one the 
" Chair Organ,*' the other the " Great Organ,** and the com- 
pass of the part. for the " Chair Organ" precludes the possi- 
bility of its being intended for the swell, on account of the 

lowest note going down to tenor 33-l^_, a note that has only 

c 
been added to the swell in modetiv ^Nixv^a. 



1^ 



ni-i 



The luvrest G^ is, ia general, on]y a substituted 

uote, as its key is connected with, and pulls donu, the 

G$ ke^ in the octave above; so tliut instead of 

Off _Gff_ 

this note sounding *}' — , it is leeXly this *)'•. , 



Whj" it should be bo, I leave organ-builders to 
expliun. In moat GO organs that note is entirely 
omitted, 80 that there is no Gff in the lower octave. 

SHORT OCTAVES. 

In many old English organs there are, what is 

teclmically termed, short octaves in the great and 

choir organ*; that is, the lowest keys are ranged ia 

the following way) omitting the intermediate notes. 

A Eb FftGftBh eg 



II II 




^' ^^ fo tie pedah when the insttumeWcontom** 



So that the lowest note, which to all appearance . 
is BB, is really GG, the next white key CC, and 
the black key above it AA, and not Cf. 

This system, which was probably adopted to 
save expense in building the instrument, is now 
nearly, if not entirely, exploded. The reason I 
mention the short octaves is, to give the young 
organist a hint, so that he may not be misled by the 
appearance of the keys, when about to play on an 
old and strange organ. Let him try its scale first. 

THE SEAT AT THE ORGAN. 

I must now speak of the seat for the organist. 
In general, it is very awkward, because all persons 
are not of the same stature. I have found that most 
organs have too high a seat ; and, from the pedals 
lying immediately under, the organist has no resting 
place for his feet, unless he places them at once 
on the pedals. The consequence is, that he loses 
his balance in the act of playing, and, of course, 
his performance is entirely marred ; for ten chances 
to one but that he finds himself obliged to lay 
hold of something or other to prevent himself 
fi-om falling forward. A i^et^oro. ^i ^vs^ ^sfe25S3y^ 
should be particular to \ia\^\3£v&««aX^^'^^'^^^ '^'' 
Jasted, so that he may svt «X ^^'a^^N ^^^ ^'^'^!«^ 
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upsets the young organist so much as an awkward 
seat and a bad light. I have myself found this but 
too frequently the case in churches and chapels. 
To a large church organ, with three rows of keys 
and forty or sixty stops to manage, with two octaves 
of pedals, &c. this becomes a perfect nuisance ; and 
many a good organist has entirely been put out for 
the want of a comfortable seat at the organ, and a 
good light. 



CHAP. II. 

THE STOPS. 

The next thing to be considered is the disposi- 
tion of the stops belonging to each organ. In this 
particular, few organ-builders have one regular 
system. Sometimes the stops belonging to the 
swell are ou the left-hand side of the instrument, 
sometimes on the right ; and but seldom are the 
stops indicated as to which organ they belong, 
whether to choir, swell, or great organ. In this 
/>/iriicDlar, it were to be wished that one regular 
^j^etem were adopted, so that the yowci^ oT^^\i\eX.^ 
»bout to pjfiy on a strange orgai^, vf o\a\^ -^X. oti^i^ 
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know where to place his hand and draw out par- 
ticular stops. 

The stops belonging to the choir organ are 
usually placed under those of the swell ; and the 
stops of the great organ on the opposite side. In 
this, also, it will be necessary for the student to 
particularly observe how they are placed before he 
begins to play*. 

COUPLERS AND COMPOSITION PEDALS. 

It will also be necessary for the young organist 
to observe in what way the coupler stops (if any) 
actf, as also the order in which the composition 
pedals are placed; as the composition pedals in 
Gray's and other makers' organs are usually the 
reverse of Mr. Bishop's, who claims the invention. 

* For a particular and general description of the stops, and 
their nse, see Hamilton's Catechism of the Organ, second edi- 
tion, puhlished hy Messrs. B. Cocks and Co. ; as also the 
writer's " Instruction Book for the Organ," puhlished hy the 
same firm. 

t Couplers generally act on the great organ. By drawing 
the coupler, the swell or choir organ, as may he, can he joined 
to the great. Couplers have also heen introduced to connect 
the swell and choir organs. In tli\% caafe,^^ Otvwt ^w^gssv xsjaa^ 
be played upon when we desire to «in«c!\ w««\n^ ^^ «5ks^ 

iftop. 
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Besides the swell pedal, there are sometimes com- 
position pedals to the swell. Composition pedals 
always act in a two-fold manner : there is no exact 
rule as to what stops they should act upon, except 
that one always acts on the full organ with reeds. In 
large organs, another mostly acts on the full organ 
to sesquialtera. In many cases (usually in Gray's 
organs), the softest composition pedal is on the left ; 
they then proceed regularly ; the full organ being 
on the right. In Bishop's organs, the softest com- 
position pedal is on the right-hand side ; they then 
proceed regularly to the left ; that of the full organ 
being on the left. 

When there are separate pedal pipes to an 
organ, there are usually one or more draw-stops con- 
nected with the pedal organ ; these must be drawn 
before the pedals can be used*. These stops are 
usually placed at the bottom of all the others. The 
trumpet stop on either the swell or great organ 
should never be used alone, as its effect should 
only be in addition to the full chorus of the organ. 
Some old voluntaries, written about the middle of 



♦ When the pedals ooly drag down the keys of the great 
organ, there is no separate pedal draw-stop, except when there 
sre separate pedal pipes also. In this case, l\ie ^e^^-a ^xe^viX- 
ffaj's brought to act on the keys by means o^ a covx^^^x. 
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the last century, abonnd with solos for the trumpet 
or cornet*. These are not fit subjects for use or 
practice in the present day ; they are poor and in- 
sipid compositions, and are not good pieces for the 
organ. I mention this, in order that the student 
may avoid such things; it shews bad taste and 
judgment to select such compositions for per- 
formance. 

I shall hereafter, in the concluding chapter, 
speak of what is good for the young student to 
practise. 

He should make himself acquainted with the 
best and most classical compositions of all countries; 
and he will shew his taste and judgment by not 
rejecting certain compositions because they are old, 
but endeavour to appreciate their particular style, 
and the way in which they are to be played. 

Particular care should be observed in drawing 
out the stops ; for in this will the young organist 
shew his knowledge and judgment in the way they 
may be blended and combined. 

The stops first to be drawn out should be the 
diapasons, then the principal and fifteenth, &c. ; 
and in no case whatever should the twelfth or 



* When the trumpet is erapVo^edi ti^ ^ *^^ ^'^^^-i '^'^ '^'^^ 
diapason is drawn with it, or eVse "VioOtv ^\'0L^"!8»awQ»» 
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sesquialtera be drawn out alone, as they are the 
mixtares, and not the foundation stops*. 

It is related hy Dr. Forkel, that Sebastian Bach 
had a peculiar manner in which he combined the 
stops of the organ with each other, and his mode of 
using them. ''It was so uncommon, that many 
organ-builders and organists were fnghtened when 
they saw him use them. They believed that such 
a combination of stops could never sound well ; but 
were much surprised, when they afterwards per- 
ceived that the organ sounded the best so, and had 
now something peculiar and uncommon, which 
never could be produced by their mode. This 
peculiar manner of using the stops was a con- 
sequence of his minute knowledge of the construc- 
tion of the organ, and of all the single stops ; he 
had early accustomed himself to give to each of 
them a melody suited to its qualities, and this led 
him to new combinations of them, which otherwise 
would never have occurred to himf." 



* See Hamilton*! Catechism of the Organ, as well as the 
author's '' Instruction Book for the Organ,'' for further descrip- 
tion and manner of drawing the stops ; both of which works 
are published by B. Cocks and Co. 

t Forkers " Life of John Sebastian Bach," page 34. 
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CHAP. III. 



ON THE STYLE OF ORGAN-PLAYING. 

The tones of the organ being sustained, the 
notes should be closely connected to each other, ex- 
cept where a rest intervenes, or the notes are indi- 
cated to be piajed short and distinct. This can 
be done only by substituting one finger for another, 
without re-striking the keys, thus : — * 




If the student has not a sufficient command over 
the organ, so as to be able to play with clearness, 
precision, and facility, keeping each note down its 
just proportion of time, and has only the style of 
the usual pianoforte playing, he had better not at- 
tempt to do duty at a church or chapel until he has 



* This manner of playing is fully exemplified in the 
author's " Instroctions for the Organ," published by R. 
Cocks and Co. 
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a perfect command and knowledge of the organ ; for 
the difference is easily detected between a mere 
pianoforte-player and an organist. 

CLOSE AND DISPERSED HARMONY. 

With regard to the particular disposition of the 
harmonical combinations suited to the organ, there 
are two kinds, viz. — close harmony and dispersed 
harmony. Close harmony is as thus : — 

■I 




m 



g: 



"CT 



TX 



± 



3 



which, if dispersed, would be thus* : — 

I 




■Of 



UF 






t 



J. 



:§: 



Tir 



3 



7TT 



i 



i 



i 



* See Albrecht8berger*8 Methods of Harmony, Figured 
Base, and Composition, translated by ^. Merrick (vol. u 
p. 79, vol. ii. p. 100-1), published by R. Cocks and Co. 
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Forkel,mhis "Life of John Sebastian Bach," 
BEjs* — " When we compare Bach's compositions 
for the harpsichord with those for the organ, we 
perceive that the melody and harmony in both are 
of an entirely different kind. Hence we may infer 
that, to play properly on the organ, the chief point 
OB the nature of the ideas which the organist em- 
ploys. This is determined by the nature of the in- 
strument, by the place in which it stands, and, 
lastly, by the object proposed. The full tone of the 
organ is, in its nature, not adapted to rapid pas- 
sages ; it requires time to die away in the large and 
free space of a church. If it is not allowed this 
time, the tones become confounded, and the per- 
formance indistinct and unintelligible. The passages 
suited to the organ, and to the place, must therefore 
be solemnly slow. An exception from this rule may 
be made at the most in the use of single registers, 
as in a trio, &c. The destination of the organ to 
support church singing, and to prepare and maintain 
devout feelings by preludes and voluntaries, requires 
further that the composition and connection of the 
tones be effected in a different manner from what is 
practised out of the church. The common, the trite 
can never become solemn, can never ^ excite a sub- 

• P. 31. 
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lime feeling ; it must, therefore, in everj respect, be 
banished from the organ. And who was ever more 
strict, in this point, than Bach ? Even in his secular 
compositions he disdained everything common ; but, 
in his compositions for the organ he kept himself 
far more distant from it, so that here he does not 
appear like a man, but as a true disembodied spirit. 
" The means which he employed to attain such a 
sacred style lay in his management of the old church 
modes^ as they are called, in his divided harmony, 
in the use of the obbligato pedal, and in his manner 
of using the stops. I'hat the church modes, on ac- 
count of their difference from our twelve major and 
twelve minor modes, are peculiarly adapted to 
strange, uncommon modulations, such as are fit for 
the church, may be seen by any who will examine 
the simple four-part psalm tunes (Choral Gesange*) 
of John Sebastian Bach. But what an effect divided 
harmony produces upon the organ will not easily 
be imagined by those who have never heard an 
organ played upon in this manner. By this means, 
a chorus, as it were, of four or five vocal parts, in 
their whole natural compass, is transferred to the 
organ. In this manner Bach always played the 

• The above 371 Choral Gesange, by J. S. Bach, edited by 
Carl Ferdinand Becker, may be had of K. Cocks and Co. 
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'organ ; and employed^ besides, the obbligato pedal, 
of the true use of which few organists have any 
knowledge. He produced with the pedal not only 
the lower notes, or those for which common organ- 
ists use the little finger of the left hand, but he 
played a real bass melody with his feet, which was 
often of such a nature that many a performer would 
hardly have been able to produce it with his five 
fingers." 

Of John Sebastian Bach's treatment of a subject 
in four and five parts, with obbligato pedal, in dis- 
persed harmony, see the examples at the end of this 
book. 



CHAP. IV. 

THE PEDAL ORGAN. 

In practising the feet on the pedals (which act 
on the pedal organ, or drag down the keys of the 
great organ, and of the choir organ when a choir 
copula is given), it will be necessary to make them so 
independent of the left hand (which in general plays 
the bass), that anything may be done on the pedals 
with the feet, while an inner part is being played 
,by the left hand, the right hand the melody, and the 
feet the bass on the pedals. 

In order to do this with facility, exercises written 
on three staves, 8omewli«»t m Xk'fc i<^<5s^\ss.^^^"^-» 
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should be practised, so that the lefl hand may be 
accustomed to play in contrary motion with the 
feet. 

Right hand on choir or great organ. 



■iu\\fi°\ 



s 



^ 



-^ 



■^ 



Left hand on swell or choir organ. 
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Feet on the pedals. 
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TOE HEEL T H 

Left Foot. 



H T H 

Bight Foot. 
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T H T H T 

Bight Foot. 



H T 

Left. 



Right. Left. 
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The above example serves also as an exercise 
for the practice of reading three staves at once, 
¥^hich it is necessary to do, as most modem organ 
masic has a third stave for the pedal part*. 

As two-part pedal passages are sometimes em- 
ployed, the following short exercise is written for 
the practice of the student, to use both feet at once. 



Eight Foot 

H 



4 



Jtol bcJ I J 



3i 



S 



± 



-^ 



TT 



^ 



5 



H 

Left Foot. 



^^m 



t=^ 



T T 

Slide. 




I am no advocate for overloading the feet with 
work, or to be always pedaling ; yet such passages 
might occur ; and at all events no harm can be 



* See the examples at the end oC t3\<« V»^>b. 
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done, as the feet, by practising siich exercises, will 
be readj to do anything*. 

I think the easiest passages for the feet on the 
pedals are those which have the notes in division, 
each foot taking a note alternately, thus : — 



RIGHT 



m: 



JE 



^ 




LEFT 



t ito l I < J 



^^^=^ 



-n V I ■ ' II 



The best way to practise this passage will be to 
play the notes very slow (but equal) at first, then 
gradually increase the time to a rapid performance ; 
by this means great facility will be gained. 

As the toe and heel of each foot are best used in 



* For additional information on the nse of the pedals, the 
student may consult^ with considerable advantage, Hamilton's 
** Introduction to the Use of the Pedals/' pablished by B. Cocks 
siii^ Co,, price 3s. 
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«nccessive notes, that is, notes by degrees, so each 
foot alternately should (I think) only be used on 
divided notes, like that preceding. 

SLIDING THE FEET ON THE PEDALS. 

Great facility may be obtained by the practice 
of shifting or sliding each foot on the notes in suc- 
cession, by which means the toe or heel of each will 
be at liberty for any note that may be required ; as 
follows : — 



Mk 



Z2: 



ny. 



■^ 



33" 



— ^— 

HEEL TOE HT 



HT 

Left Foot. 



HT 



H T 

Bight Foot. 
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.Ck. 
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HT HT HT H 

K^ ^^^ \^ 

Right Foot. 



HT 



HT 



^t E ? »° w 



i 
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HT T HT 

Right Foot. 



HT 



HT HT 

Left Foot 



In practising the sliding of the feft.l^vys.'^"^'^^' 
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care must be taken that each note may not sound 
twice. 

Sometimes passages may be played with each 
foot, in the following way; — 



Bight Foot. 

H T H 




Bight Foot. 

H T H 



Left Foot. 

H T H 



^^-i-T^ 



r^ • 
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CROSSING THE FEET ON THE PEDALS. 



In playing certain passages, such »s a scale, or 
notes that require a rapid ^movement of the feet, it 
is necessary to cross the feet over or under each 
other, in the following way, observing that in an 
ascending series of notes the left foot takes the first 
note, and the right the second note, so that the left 
foot crosses the right on the third note, and so on. 
But in a descending series of notes, the right foot be- 
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gins the first note^ the left foot the second, and the 
right takes the third note under the left foot, thus : 



The left and right foot ascending on the pedals. 

OYER O O O O O O 

5 




Left Bight 
Foot. Foot. 



The right and left foot descending. 

UNDER U U U U U 



a it t^j r f 



V 




Kight Left blell rlr l 



R L 



R L 



It must be observed that the fore part of each 
foot, or toe, is used, and not the heel ; for in the 
descending scale the right foot passes under the left 
heel, which could not be effected if the whole flat of 
the foot (heel included) pressed the kej. 

This way of using the feet is verj necessary, as 
the following examples will shew. In cases where 
the short key is taken, the right toe passes over, and 
notmider, the left foot, to press the key. 
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LRLBL LRLRL L R L R L LRLRL 




RLRLR BLRLR RLRLR RLRLB 




RLRLR 



RLRLRL RLBLBL 



It will be as well to use the feet on the pedals 
in all manner of ways ; yet keeping each note clear 
and distinct from one another^ which should be 
pressed down with such an equal degree of force 
that the pressure of the feet maj not produce anj 
disagreeable noise or clacking of the pedals. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE organist's DUTY IN A CATHEDRAL OR 
COLLEGIATE CHURCH. 

The daties of the organist are as follow : — 

If he be appointed to a cathedral or collegiate 
chnrch, his duties are, in the morning service, to ac- 
company the chant for the Venite and Psalms, the 
Te Deum and Jubilate, or Benedicite and Benediciusy 
and the Anthem ; and on the days that the office of 
the Holj Communion is done, the Kyrie ekison or 
responses to the commandments, the Nicene Creed, 
the Sanctis, and the Gloria in ezcelsis. On Litany 
days*, the Litany is chanted without the organ. 

In the afternoon, his duties are to accompany the 
Psalms, the Magnificat and Nunc dimiitii or Cantata 
Domino, and Dens misereatur ; and the Anthem. 

It used to be the practice to perform a short 
voluntary on the organ after the Psalms and before 
the first lesson, while the minister is going up to the 
reading desk ; but this, I am sorry to say, is now, in 



• The days the Litany is said or chanted are "Sundays, 
"Wednesdays, and Fridays, and at other tinries, when it shall be 
commanded by the ordinary." 
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most cathedrals and collegiate churches^ either totally 
neglected or forgotten. Of this, as well as of other 
matters connected with the service of the church, I 
shall have much to say in mj forthcoming work ou 
" The past and present State of Church Music." 

For further information on the order of cathedral 
service, see Mr. John Bishop's excellent work entitled 
" The Order of Dailj Service ;" as also the Writer's 
little book — " Rules for Chanting the Morning and 
Evening Service of the Church of England," to 
which is added the order of performing the service 
in cathedral or collegiate churches ; both published 
bj Messrs. R. Cocks and Co. 

It is usual, on Sundays and high festivals onlj, 
to perform a voluntary after the service at cathe- 
drals ; at least, this is the practice at Westminster 
Abbey. At Rochester Cathedral, the organist inva- 
riably performs a voluntary after the service.* The 
music appointed to be performed at each cathedral 
or collegiate church is set up every week by the 
precentor of the choir, whose duty it is. At the 
Chapel Royal, the music appointed is set up by Mr. 
Hawes, the master of the boys. The organist's du- 



* I am informed that voluntaries after the services are per- 
formed at most cathedrals. Westminster is therefore rather an 
ejcoeptioa. 
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ties at a cathedral or collegiate church are morning 
and afternoon of every day : in the morning, from 
ten or half-past ten o'clock to about twelve ; and in 
the afternoon, from three till four o'clock. On Sun- 
days the organist must stay till the service is over, 
if there be a voluntary. 

Tlie Organist* 8 Duty in a Parochial Church or Chapel. 

His duty in a parochial church or chapel is, after 
the bell has ceased tolling for morning prayers, to 
perform what is termed the opening voluntary, while 
the minister is walking up to the desk. This should 
not occupy more than five or six minutes at most*. 
To accompany the children, or choir if there are 
singers engaged, in the morning hynm ; the Gloria 
Patri at the end of each psalm ; the anthem (if there 
be one allowed to be sung by the minister, for every 
thing depends upon him), or hymn or psalm, the 
words of which are usually selected by the cler- 
gyman ; to perform an inner or soft voluntary (be- 
fore the first lesson for the day), which should not 
exceed ten or eleven minutes in playing ; and the 

* A variety of opening voluntaries, well suited for any Sun- 
day, are printed in the ** Beauties for the Organ," in twenty- 
four numbers, edited by the writer of this work, and published 
by Messrs. Cocks and Co. 
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concluding or out voluntary at the end of the service, 
while the congregation are quitting the church, 
which should last till all have quitted it. 

The same duty is to be performed in the after- 
noon, or in the evening service, if there be an evening 
service ; the afternoon service, after the opening 
voluntary has been played, beginning with the Even- 
ing Hymn. 

The times are, in the morning from eleven till 
one o'clock ; in the afternoon, from three or half-past 
three till about five o'clock ; and in the evening, from 
six or half-past six to eight o'clock. Sometimes it 
is later; but this depends on the length of the sermon, 
which is, in general, much too long. 

The organist has usually to attend the church 
once in the week to instruct the children in singing. 
But this is not always the case. 



CHAP. VI. 

THE organist's DUTY IN A CATHOLIC CHAPEL. 

The organist's duty in a Catholic chapel is very 
heavy, and is no sinecure. 

In the morning ser\'ice, or high mass, which 
begins at eleven and lasts till about one o'clock, he 
has to accompany the Asperges me (at the sprinkling 
of the holy water), or f^idi aqttam, according to the 



«»■ — if « ■ » *— »i>— — »i»»^«m— — ^— ^11^^— lf^^^W^^»W»^^i>li»#naw[ 
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time, the chant for the introit of the mass, the Kyrie 
eleiion, the Gloria in excekis, and, after the sermon, 
the CredOf Offertory, Sanctus, Benedictusy Agnm Dei^ 
and Dona nobis, the Domine salvum /ac, or prajer 
for the Queen, and to perform the concluding or out 
voluntary at the end of the service. 

In the afternoon, or vespers, which begins at 
three o'clock, he has to accompany the response — » 
Deus in adjiUorium, the Gregorian tones for the. 
psalms (five out of eight), the Gregorian hjmn for 
the daj, the Magnificat, the versicles and responses 
of the suffrages and commemorations, the Hymn to 
the Virgin, the litanj, or other composition in its 
place, according to the day or time of year, the Z>o- 
mine salvum fac, Tantum ergo, and Benediction ; and 
to perform a concluding voluntary at the end of the 
service. 

On high festivals, as Christmas Day, Easter 
Sunday, Whit-Sunday, &c., it is usual to perform 
an inner or soft voluntary immediately after the 
sermon and before the Credo, while a collection is 
being made, and to accompany the Tanium ergo and 
Benediction after mass, as at evening or vesper 
service. 

During Lent, on the complene nights, his duties 
are to accompany, as at vespers, the response — Deus 
in ajuiorium, the four pB»iai<a)\s\i\. <3^1 V^ «wi ^ '^^'^^ 
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tones,* the Gregorian hymn — Te lucis ante terminuntf 
In manus titas Domine,Nunc dimitiiSf the hjmn to th^ 
Virgin, the Gregorian Miserere, Domine salvcmt fac^ 
Tantum eryoy and Benediction, and perform a short 
voluntary, which should be something slow and soft, 
while the priest, who has to preach or read a dis- 
course, is walking up to the reading desk or pulpit 
The mass selected for Sundays during Ijent 
should be those appertaining to the style of Pales- 
trina ; indeed, Palestrina's or Vittoria*s masses are 
the best for the time of Lent. On Palm Sunday 
there is usually no organ allowed to be played ; in- 
deed, all instrumental music is expressly forbidden 
from Palm Sunday until Easter-day. 

GREGORIAN MUSIC. 

The duties of the director of the choir, usually 
the organist, is, on Palm Sunday, to see that every 
thing goes right in the choir ; and he must have a 
competent knowledge of the Gregorian chant, in 
general, to be able to read that ancient music, and 
direct the choir, from the antiphonals, graduals, and 
processionals, that are used. The note itself, known 
as the Gregorian note, is the black square and 
lozenge-headed, in which (in all the illuminated and 
printed books extant) all the chants are written, or 
printed, on four red lines, with tlie Gol\i\c kttera P 
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and C on their respective lines^ to indicate the po- 
sition of the semitone. The following is a short 
specimen of the Gregorian music : — 

Gregorian Hymn for the First Sundat/ in advent* 




Cre- a - tor al - me si - der-nm, iE - te r -na 




lux cre-den - ti-um, Chris-te re-demptor 




Si 



23 



om-ni-um^ Ex-au-di pre-ces sup-pli-cum. 

The sign or clef corresponds to our Bass or F 
clef, as below ; it is, in fact, only a corruption of the 
ancient Gothic letter F. The same with the C clef. 

The above, which is the Gregorian hjmn for 
the first Sunday in Advent, maj be thus rendered 
in modem notation : — 



'.M^^ojJrMf i " ! r M i '^f °l l 



Cre-a-tor at-me si - ^"Ji-txixsi, RirNsst -^«»- 
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W=^ 



-Or 



± 



pf^r?7T^ 



lux cre-den-ti-um, Chris-te re-demp-tor 



om-ni-tim^ Ex.au.di pre-ces 8up-pU-eiu&. 

It will be observed by the joung student that 
there is no rhjthm^ as in modem music^ or measured 
time, the above lines dividing only their syllabic 
quantities. 

In the older antiphonals there are no lines used 
to indicate the syllabic division ; and only a slight 
line used to point out the conclusion of each poeti- 
cal line in the words, as : — 

Creator alme siderum,! 
Sterna lux credentium, I 
Christe redemptor omnium,! 
Exaudi preces supplicxun. 
So it is with all the Gregorian hymns. As all 
accidentab, that is, sharps and flats, are totally ex- 
cluded, except the flat to B, the organist or director 
of the choir must not expect to see F or C sharp, or 
indeed any other sharps, in the Gregorian music, 
as they are written in the eight ecclesiastical modes, 
wherein no sharp or flat is fouad, except, as above 
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^ated, the flat occasionallj to B; and even that 
will sometimes appear long before the note is indi- 
cated on the stave*. 

Much corruption has crept into the Gregorian 
music since the introduction of the sharp to form the 
sensible of leadifignote of the key: thi? is particu- 
larlj observable in the Gregorian hymns ; for, on 
comparing the modem adaptation of several of these 
hymns with others of the same, in an Anglo-Saxon 
Jlntiplionarium of the 13th century, now in myf)Os- 
session, 1 find considerable variations in the melo- 
dies, particularly in the hymn — " Ut queant lojcis,' 
from which Guido took the sj^Ilables— Ui, Re^ Mi, 



* " Though the original melodies used iu the aTitiphonary^ 
which includes the chants of the graduals in the nuusj the re- 
sponses, lessons, hymns, and antiphons that accompany the 
psalms, were adopted in the church at different times, hut re- 
formed and digested hy St. Gregory, yet they hear evident 
marks when they were insensibly received in the church ; lan- 
guage was beginning to lose the distinction of long and short 
syllables, especially in chanting, in which there was litde variety 
of notes, either as to length or modulation ; for the vocal organs 
of the new Cbriiftians, not having been accustomed to a refined 
and artificial music, could not easily form the semitones, nor 
execute a variety of passages ; on which account, a change of 
key seldom happens in caniofermo^ and words are sung to long 
notes of nearly equal value, and, for want of semitones, cadences 
are made from the fiat seventh, rising a whole tone." Burney*8 
History of Music, vol. ii. pp. 20, 21. 
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Fa^ Soiy La. That this has been done^ will be per* 
ceived hy the following, taken from the above-men- 
tioned Antiphonariuniy compared with the melody of 
the same hymn as now sung : — 





3 



^ qfitiant lox'iis re'8o*na«re fi^itiis mi«ra gcft'Uir«um 






a 



la«iiiu«li tU'DYvum solt» |»l-laeti l&hvX Yt«Btnm 



^^^^E 



Stt* ioi^anncs. 

The way in which this beautiful Gregorian me- 
lody is now sung, transposed into G minor, and to 
the words of another hymn, ** hte confessor y* is as 
follows : — 




^ 



-I- 



^ 



-^ 



XZ 



+ 



Et 



-t-©- 



#£ 



^^in t 



Is - te Con - fes - sor Do - mi - ni co- 



^©.^333 



^[x3 ^^ . ;|bJ: j^ 



len-tes Quem pie lau - dant po-pu-li per 



• Abbreviation for sanctt. 
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221 



ig 



o o 



^ 



or-bem Hac die lae - tus me-ni-it be- 




i 



IZ 



■^ 



■Oi 



JM 



■^ 



at - us scan - de - re se - des. 



But, to return to the duties reqmred by the choir 
on Palm Sunday : after the Asperger me, when the 
priest again returns to the altar, the choir have to 
chant, during the distribution of the palms, Pueri 
habrcBorum, &c. ; after which, when he changes his 
vestments and again returns to the altar, the Ki^ 
eleison, without the organ, the Credo, Offertory, 
Sancttis and Benedictus, Agnus Dei, &c. as on ordi- 
nary Sundays : the ofFertory mtist he to the words ap- 
pointed for the day ; but on ordinary Sundays (not 
the high festivals) anything suited to the time may 
be sung, containing, of course, words selected from 
the Catholic liturgy. But it would be best to select 
some composition containing the words of the ofFer- 
tory or introit for the day, or something containing 
the same sentiment. On Christmas-day, the Portu- 
guese hymn (Adestefdeles) is sung as the offertory ; 
and on Easter-day, the Haec dies. 

No voluntary must be ^lay^i Qivi^ibi«si.'^NssS«j| 
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At the gr9.dual on that day, the passion is sung ; this 
depends (if chanted) on the priests and cantor, the 
choir assisting as the Fox populL 

On the TenebrcB nights in Holy Week, and on 
Good Friday, the organist is not required to attend, 
unless he be the director of the choir, no organ 
being allowed to be heard. 

The compositions to the words of the mass 
mostly in use in Catholic chapels are Mozart's, 
Haydn's, Beethoven's, Hummers, Weber's, and 
Novello's masses, &c- Some easy masses by Casali, 
Ricci, Webbe, &c. are sometimes used in very small 
Catholic choirs, where there are only two or three 
singers. 

The duty of the cantor is to take care the proper 
responses are sung to the priest's versicles, and to 
lead them ; as also to chant the antiphons, suffrages, 
and commemorations in the vesper service, and the 
introit and gradual of the mass. 
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CHAP. VII. 



THE CHANT*. 



In accompanying the chant, great care must be 
taken that the young organist, after giving out the 
chant, does not hurry the voices ; he must accom- 
pany so that the voices are led — not driven ; for by 
a too hurried performance great confusion may arise. 
He should also always have the whole of the words to 
be chanted before him, and so, by a judicious manage- 
ment, suit his playing to the character and expres- 
sion of the words. He must not overpower the 
voices. The full organ should be sparingly used, 
except in the Gloria PcUri. He must be very parti- 
cular, when the choir or children are chanting on 
the reciting note, to closely watch and listen to the 



♦ For further information on the chant, consult the Appendix 
to the Author's " Instructions for the Organ," as also " A Se- 
lection of Cathedral Chants," to which are attached hi8 " Rules 
for Chanting the Morning and Evening Service of the Church of 
England," published by R. Cocks and Co. 
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words, so that he may accompany justly at the turn 
of the melody — at the half and final close — ^for some 
verses of the psalms are longer than others. The 
organist should also select the chant according to 
the time of the year, and the expression of the words ; 
for, in penitential time, the chants proper are those 
that are single, and mostly in the minor mode. But 
of this, his discretion, if he reads the words first, 
will indicate to him what chant to select. 

** In the chant, it would add greatly to solemnity 
and distinctness, were they played neat and plain, 
with the hands just taken off at the middle and end 
of each verse, and not held on with the chords, and 
hurried in the confused manner of the common 
practice*." 

In the Gregorian chantsf, any one may be taken, 
except the eighth irregular tone, which is only 
chanted to the psalm, In exUu Isrctel, in the vesper 
service. 

THE PSALM AND HYMN. 

In accompanying the psalm or hymn in the 
parochial church service, the organist must first 



♦ Bayly's " Collection of Anthems," p. 11. 

t For the use of the English Church, the author has adapted 
144 Gregorian chants, published, in six numbers, at 2s. 6d. 
each, or one toI. 12s. by Messrs. B. Cocks and Co. 
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select the melodj proper for the metre of the words, 
whether long metre, short metre, common metre, or 
anj other metre ; and " the character of the tune 
should also accord with the sanctitj of the place and 
occasion. It should be such as to allow the meanest 
and most untutored person in the congregation rea- 
dily to unite. It should be free froin monotony and 
dulness. It should be suited to the subject of the 
psalm or hymn with which it is connected*." 

<* Some regard too might be had to the general 
subject of the psalms for the day, using plaintive 
chants with mournful psalms, and cheerful with 
thanksgiving : neither might the chair (viz. choir) 
organ be always used, but occasionally the bass or 
treble of the full, for variety, and to express a 
certain dignity in any words ; and the full organ 
altogether might be sometimes introduced. The 
organist should carefully mark the sense of the Te 
Deum by a judicious mixture of the chair organ 
with the full. How absurd is it to hear the chair 
organ with " Holy, holy, holy," " Day by day we 
magnify Thee," « Thou art the Kmg of Glory, O 
Christ ;" or the loud organ with " Vouchsafe, O 
Lordt!" 



• La Trobe's " Music of the Church," page 209. 
t Bayly's <* Collection of Anthems/' page 11. 
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The tune being selected, the organist must give 
it ont, that is, first to plaj the tnne once over, then 
accompany the first verse according to the expres- 
sion of the words. If the words are of a mournful 
character, the diapasons on the choir organ should 
be used ; but if of a cheerful and joyous character, 
on the great organ with diapasons and principal out. 

INTBRLUDES. 

Between each verse a short interlude must be 
played, suited to the character of the psalm or 
hymn*, which should, if possible, be extempore. 
But, above all things, in accompanying the psalm 
or hymn, the young organist should be careful not 
to drown the voices by using the loud stops too 
much. He may very often be deceived by sup- 
posing that the organ is not loud enough ; but he 
must recollect that the sound goes away from him, 
and is heard loudest (if the place is suited for sound) 
at the extremity and in the middle of the church, 
and not in the organ-loft. He should station, on 



* The author has publiabed a Selection of Twenty-four 
Favorite Psalm and Hymn Tunes, with Interludes to each 
verse, which see : also see Bryan's 150 Short Interludes for 
PsaUn Tunes. Both published by R. Cocks and Co. 
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the first day he tuidertakes the duty, eome com- 
petent person to judge the effect in the body of the 
building, in order to be enabled to know, and draw 
his stops accordingly ; or rather he should get an- 
other person to plaj, and turn judge himself. 

A writer of the middle of the last century has 
very truly observed, that " However trifling it may 
appear to consider this species of music,'' that is, 
the psalm, " I cannot but own, that I have been 
uncommonly affected with hearing some thousands 
of voices hymning the Deity in a style of harmony 
adapted to that awful occasion. But sorry am I to 
observe, that the chief performer in this kind of 
noble chorus is too often so fond of his own con- 
ceits, that, with absurd graces, and tedious and iU- 
connected interludes, he misleads or confounds his 
congregation, instead of being the rational guide 
and director of the whole*." 

♦ " E^ay on Musical Expression/* by Charles Avison, 
page 81, third edition, 12mo. London 1773, 
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CHAP. VIII. 

ON ACCOMPANYING THE SERVICES. 

In accompanying the frill and verse services and 
anthems^ much judicious management is required; 
because the time, in the first instance, in the older 
compositions is so different to anj thing else in the 
present day, that it is almost a study in itself. These 
ancient compositions are generally written (or, more 
properly speaking, timed) four minims in a bar* ; 
Rome bars even contain the value of six minims, or 
more. The time to be taken of each minim is 
about that of our modem crotchet in moderate time, 
yet playing the passages with due solemnity, and 
not too much hurried, or in a monotonous manner ; 
swelling the organ as the voices swell, but always 
to keep the power of the organ under the voice, and 
yet to lead and support it ; for nothing is a greater 
nuisance than the organist to be always placing as 
loud as he can, which, I am sorry to say, is the fault 
of the generality of organists. 

It has very justly been said, that " they (the 
organists) seem to consider it their right and their 



* This is called alla-breve t>i alla-capella time. 
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privilege to use the organ when they please, and as 
thej please, to overwhelm the voices of the choir, 
or to leave them to themselves, according as the 
fancy of the moment may strike them." 

" The organist," says Sub- Dean Bayly, " must 
be the guide where all are to begin together, be loud 
and soft together, close together, otherwise the har- 
mony is liable to be destroyed, and the ear offended. 
Let him who accompanies play less, and make the 
organ sing more, especially in the verse anthems ; 
that is, be more attentive to assist the singer and 
harmony, than to shew the extravagancy of his own 
imagination and the brilliancy of his finger*." 

The verses should be accompanied on very soft 
stops, particularly the soli parts. This latter ob- 
servation also applies to the anthem ; but if there 
be an organ solo, then the organist may do what he 
likes, yet keeping within due bounds. At the 
Gloria Patrij the full organ may be used* 

THE ANTHEM. 

I shall now make an observation on the almost 



♦ Vide Preface to ** A Collection of Anthems used in His 
Majesty's Chapel Boyal, and most Cathedral Churches in Eng- 
land and Ireland," 1769, page 9. 
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total exclusion in churches of the anthem*, for 
which the clergyman himself who presides is alone 
responsible. 

Whj the anthem has been objected to in some 
places, and in general at all churches, is to me in- 
explicable. The rubric enjoins the introduction of 
the anthem after the third collect in the morning 
and evening services. " What that hymn or an- 
them shall be/' sajs Beverridge, in his Defence of 
the Old Singing Psalms, ** is not appointed by the 
church, but is left to the discretion of the one who 
presides there.*' The clergyman, therefore, has the 
duty committed to him, with only this restriction, 
that the subject shall be taken from the Prayer- 
book or Bible, according to the Act of 2nd and 3rd 
of Edward VI. c. 1. 

** As the responsibility then rests with the clergy- 
man, it surely behoves him to make himself 
acquainted with the genius of such compositions as 
he presumes to offer for the people's edification. 
The church recommends to him the anthem. To 



* The anthem in the English church service is the same as 
that which in the Catholic service is termed the ofiertory, and 
for which some motet is used. But there are, according to the 
ruhric in the missale, proper words to ^e sung at the offertory 
for each day ; but unfortunately this is too often, nay, in fact, 
entirely^ left to the discretion of the director of the choir. 
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reject it utterly without examination, is to set up 
his own uninformed opinion in opposition to the 
discretion of the reformers. If he adopts it, his' 
choice as to the particular anthem must be deter- 
mined by his judgment ; but what reliance can be 
placed upon that judgment, when it is incompetent 
to decide according to knowledge ? Hence the evil 
of the clergy uneducated in music." 

" For it may be observed, that those whp chiefly 
raise this outcry against the anthem are such as 
have never sought to acquire the most common 
principles of the art. If a man would show suf- 
ficient respect for his church's approval, as to qualify 
himself by study and exercise for forming an opinion 
upon the properties of the anthem — separating the 
good from the bad by a judicious selection, taking 
advantage of every festive or solemn occasion to 
introduce it with careful and suitable performance, 
watching with jealousy its character, and ascertain- 
ing with care its real influence to edification — then 
would his opinion be worthy of attention, and his 
judgment of respect*." 

• La Trobe's Miuric of the Church, page 333-4. 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE VOLUNTARY. 

With regard to the voluntary, which is of three 
kinds — ^that played before the service while the 
clergyman is walking up to the reading-desk, that 
performed before the first lesson for the day, and 
the concluding or out voluntary — much may be 
said. The organist, in the first place, must con- 
sider that his is an all-important duty, which is, to 
prepare in the opening voluntary the minds of the 
congregation for the holy purpose for which they 
are all assembled; that is, to give praise and thanks- 
giving to Him who sees, hears, and directs all ; who 
in his infinite mercy cherishes and comforts all who 
put their trust in him. Therefore, in the opening 
voluntary the organist has no occasion to shew forth 
the powers of the instrument, or the brilliancy of his 
fingers. Let his judgment cherish, and his hands 
perform, a few soil chords on the choir diapason, or 
swell, for the space of five or six minutes ; not more, 
for he should cease playing when he sees the minister 
kneel down before the reading-desk. 

" The voluntary before the first lesson seeks by a 
/etv soft and solemn chords to win the mind to me- 
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ditation*/' In this place I cannot help intruding 
and impressing on the mind of the joung organist 
the following excellent observations bv the same 
writer : — 

" The want of proper devotion in our organists, 
and the evils which it necessarily entails, have 
caused an objection to this voluntary with an ap- 
pearance of greater reason than to either of the 
others. At this period of the service, the whole 
congregation may be supposed to be assembled; 
they are, therefore, able to dedicate an undivided 
attention to the operations of the organist. If the 
performance is in strict keeping with the rest of the 
service, their affections may be excited, their minds 
solemnized, in a higher degree than when subject to 
continual interruptions. But if, as is too often the 
case, the organist takes advantage of the opportunity 
to display his skill, or his vanity, by light and secu- 
lar movements, the very situation of his audience, 
condemned to sit in silent attention, renders his 
strains the less edifying, if not the more pernicious. 
The contrast between the gravity and solemnity of 
a congregation, and the absurd and wanton melo- 
dies which pour forth from the organ-loft, might, if 
the occasion were less sacred and the scandal less 

• La Trobe's Music of the Church, page 370. 
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flagrant, excite a smile : if it were not painfdl, it 
would be ridiculous. It is obvious that, without 
some little sense of obligation, the organist can 
hardlj fail to trench upon the feelings of the devout. 
His eagerness to display himself and his instrument 
will necessarily blind his eye to consequences, the 
nature of which he cannot estimate.*' 

Bedford but too trulj says — " It would be con- 
venient for the organists of cathedrals, but espe- 
cially of parochial churches, to use such voluntaries 
and interludes as have been formerly composed 
either by themselves or by some eminent masters, 
and avoid all extempore fancies, or rather maggots, 
of their own. It is strange to me, that in many 
parochial churches such organists as know not one 
tittle of composition, and never made a time in their 
lives, shall play extempore voluntaries. I think, a 
man may as well expect to hear another read who 
can't spell, or to hear him spell who does not know 
his letters. Music is of excellent use in holy offices ; 
but it ought to be well regulated, or otherwise it 
may be prejudicial ; and the best way to regulate it 
is to play nothing but what hath been known and 
approved by able judgments*." 

" The end of church masic is to relieve the 

« Bedford's " Great Abuse of Musick/' page 243-4. 
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weariness of a loDg attention, to make the mind 
more cheerful and composed, and to endear the 
offices of religion*." 

The concluding, or out voluntary, as it is tech- 
nically termed, is that which is performed at the 
conclusion of the service, while the congregation 
are quitting the church. In this also the jouug 
organist should he careful in what he selects for 
performance ; for, according as the time may he, 
penitential or joyful, so should the concluding vo- 
luntary be of a similar character ; but yet it is not 
of so much importance as either of the others. 
One object it may be desirous to mention, that is, 
to drown the noise of the people going out of 
church, or the rattling of carriages drawn up to the 
church porch. Yet, a judicious organist will use 
some discretion by selecting only such pieces as are 
suited to the day. There is an ample field for 
selection, as the concluding chapter of this work 
will testify ; as it has been the aim of the writer to 
give every information in such particulars to the 
young organist, that he may never be at a loss in 
what pieces to select. He only once more repeats, 
let him use sound judgment in such selection. 

• Collier's " Essay on Musick." 
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CHAP. X. 

ON THE ELECTION OF AN ORGANIST. 

In this important particular, I must address mj- 
self to two parlies — to the electors of organists, 
and to the organist who puts up for the situation. 

To the first I say, let the salary be such as an 
organist, who must be a sound musician and an 
able performer, maj think it worth while to accept. 
In mj humble opinion, it should never he less than 
forty or fifty pounds per year ; that is, to a paro- 
chial church or chapel, not of a cathedral or colle- 
giate church. His duties, which will require him 
to attend twice or thrice on each Sunday, and per- 
haps once during the week to hear the children, 
should foe proportionably well paid. 

At a cathedral or collegiate church, the organist's 
salary should be from 150 or 200 pounds per year, 
he having to attend service twice every daj/, and 
having a heavier duty to perform than the parochial 
organist. 

•The duties of an organist to a Catholic chapel 
are so laborious, and require so much knowledge, 
that, I think, his salary should not be less than 
fifty or sixty pounds per year ; and I am sure it is 
well worth one hundred. 
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" Choose a man who hath a true sense of reli- 
gion, who hath been before exemplary in his life 
and conversation ; such a person will consider the 
place where he is, and the nature of that God he 
serves, and endeavour to behave himself accord- 
ingly*." 

Choose one who is proclaimed by the umpire to 
be the best player and the soundest musician, and who 
bears an exemplary character ; such a one will be 
an honour to the church and to the instrument to 
which he is elected. Do not choose a man because 
he has the most interest in the parish, or because he 
is blind or lame; rather let such persons be pen- 
sioned than let them disgrace the service of God by 
a bad or slovenly performance. Too much cannot 
be said or observed in this particular. 

How often has it occurred, that, when forty or 
fifty persons have sent in their testimonials as to 
character and ability, they are suffered by the 
parish authorities to play on a stated day, and, when 
the best player has been selected by the umpire, 
that they have chosen the person who has the most 
influence or interest in the parish, or who is some 
particular friend of one of the churchwardens or 
overseers ; or, perhaps, of the minister. If a church 

♦ Bedford's " Great Abuse of Musick," page 247. 
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or chapel must have an organ and an organist^ let 
the authorities elect one fully capable of doing the 
duty as an honour to God, to them, and to himself; 
and one who is a sound musician. One thing 
I will saj — let each candidate on the day of his 
trial select his own pieces to play, and let him 
also try his hand at extemporary performance ; for 
in this alone will he be able to shew his ability 
as a musician and as a performer. Another 
thing; I think it absolutely necessary that the 
young organist should first see and try the organ, 
before he attempts to play on it on the day of 
trial. For it must be recollected, that all organs 
are not made alike, or are of the same touch. How 
often has the young organist, and even more ex- 
perienced performers, been thrown out in their per- 
formance, in playing upon a strange organ that they 
had never seen before, and an instrument with a 
bad touch*. 

* III the St James's Evening Post, for Feb. 13th and 24th, 
1731, there is the following satire on the mode of electing au 
organist to a parish church : — 

'^ Whereas it has been advertised, that an organ had been 
lately set up by the ingenious Mr. Jordan, in the parish charch 
of Holy-Bood, in the town and county of Southampton, this is 
to give notice, that the churchwardens of the same parish are 
willing to shew all manner of encouragement to any one who 
sha)} offer himnelf as organist, provided he understands nothing 
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CHAP. XI. 

HINTS TO THE YOUNG ORGANIST ABOUT TO 
PUT UP FOR A SITUATION AS ORGANIST. 

To the young organist, who is about to put up 
for the situation of oi^anist in a parish church or 
chapel, I would first advise him to assure himself 
that he is fullj competent to undertake the dutj — 
that he is capable of managing a large organ. In- 
the first place, independent of a complete command 

of his business ; the candidates to be approved of by the clerk 
of the said parish, who, according to his profound judgment and 
skill in music, promises, on his part, to determine the contro. 
versy fairly and impartially in favour of him that shall perform 
the worst." 

N.6. ''If any one, who is an ingenious man in his profes- 
sion (though never so strongly and with justice recommended by 
the ablest masters in the kingdom) should, notwithstanding this 
advertisement, presume to offer himself, he must expect to be 
rejected : it being fully resolved, that none but bunglers, or those 
who know the least of their business, shall be entitled to the 
place. The latter are desired to meet in the said town of 
Southampton on Lady-day next, being the 25th March, 1/31, 
when they may be assured to find fi very kind reception and a 
suitable encouragement." Quoted by Mattheson in his '' Grosse 
Greneral-Bass-Schule," printed at fi»xs!\sva%\x5LV\^\ ^ ^- '^^^ 
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and knowledge of the organ, he should be able to 
read from score in any clef, and from a ligared bass ; 
as also to have a knowledge of harmony and com- 
position, and be a tolerable extemporary player. 
To be what is termed a sight-player is a faculty that 
few possess ; therefore it would indeed be hard to 
expect a young organist to play every thing at 
sjght*. 



• It is related by Forkel, in his " Life of Bach," p. 27, 
that " he had such an admirable facility in reading and ex- 
ecuting the compositions of others, that he once said to an 
acquaintance, that he really believed he could play everything, 
without hesitating, at first sight He was, however, mis- 
taken ; and the firiend to whom he expressed this opinion con- 
vinced him of it before a week was passed. He invited him 
one morning to breakfast, and laid upon the desk of his instru- 
ment, among other pieces, one which, at the first glance, ap- 
peared to be very trifling. Bach came; and, according to 
custom y went immediately to the instrument, partly to play, 
partly to look over the music that lay on the desk. While he 
was turning over and playing them, his friend went into the 
next room to prepare breakfast. In a few minutes Bach got to 
the piece which was destined to make him change his opinion, 
and began to play it. But he had not proceeded far when he 
came to a passage at w^hich he stopped. He looked at it, 
began anew, and again stopped at the same passage. ' No,' 
he called out to his friend, who was laughing to himself in the 
next room, at the same time going away from the instrument, 
^ojje cannot play everything at first sight, it is not possible.* " 
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I here add a short example in score, of four 
parts, hy waj of exercise.* 
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• The above specimen is taken from Berardi*8 " Miscel- 
lanea Musicale" (page 191-2), 4to. BoUx^*.^ \^*^^ . 
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His testimonials as to character and ability, 
which he wDl have to submit to the inspection of the 
authorities of the church, must be first-rate, or he 
stands no chance. If he is a parishioner, and a rate- 
payer in the parish, and a good player, so much the 
better, he will stand the best chance ; because, in 
nine cases out of ten, when perhaps three or four 
are selected by the umpires out of the number that 
put up for the situation, it goes by the most votes 
in the parish; and if he is not a parishioner, he is not 
known ; consequently, who would give him a vote ? 
So much for interest ! But, as I have before said, let 
the umpire, who must be a competent person to 
judge of the abilities of the candidates, select the bes^t 
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player^ and if his testimonials correspond^ as to 
ability and character (for the latter is of paramount 
importance, as well as his playing), let that person 
be at once elected, and not give him the trouble and 
expense of running the gauntlet through the parish, 
which, perhaps, may be a very large one. A musi- 
cian's time, it must be recollected, is his stock in 
trade; and if it becomes diminished by a troublesome 
and expensive candidateship, he loses that which 
would go to the support of his wife and family. 
Time is too expensive to be thrown away. 

The successful candidate should also recollect 
that the utmost decorum must be observed by him 
in the performance of his duty. 



CHAP. XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

In the conclusion of my " Hints," I here have 
classed the music requisite for the young organist's 
study and use. 

For Cathedral Service, I recommend — 

Tallis*8 Order of the Daily Service, edited by John 

Bisbopf of Cheltenham 6 
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Tallis's Morninof, Evening, and Communion Services, 
newly edited by John Bishop, in separate 
parts.. Treble, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, each 2 

Organ Part to ditto , 3 

Dr. Boyce*s Cathedral Music, being a Collection in Score 
of the most valuable and useful compositions 
for that Service, in three large folio volumes 
(upwards of 1000 pages), edited by the Author 

of this Work, price to Subscribers £ 4 14 6 

To Non-subscribers £ 8 8 

King's (Charles) Service in D: — 

No. 1. Te Deum and Jubilate 4 

2. Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 4 

■ Service in A : — 

No. 3. Te Deum and Jubilate 4 

4. Magnificat and Nunc dimittis 4 

5. Gloria in excelsis 2 

' Service in F : — 

No. 6. Te Deum and Jubilate 4 

7. Kyrieeleison and Nioene Creed 3 

8. Magnificat and l^^^ao jdimittifi 3 
All the above Services by Charles King are edited by die 

Author of this Work. 

WORKS ON CHANTING. 

Clare's Easy Guide to Chanting 3 

Warren*s Rules for Chanting the Morning and Evening 
Service of the Church of England ; to which 
is added the Order of Performing the Service 
in Cathedrals and Collegiate Churches, in two 
parts, third edition : — 

Part One 8 

PartTwo <^ »^ 
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CHANTS* 

Warren*8 144 Cathedral Chants, with Preliminary Rules 

for Chanting, in one vol 12 

Appendix to ditto, containing 60 Chants .... 

144 Gregorian Chants, in one toI 12 

PSALM AND HYMN BOOKS, WITH ACCOMPANIMENTS FOB 

THE PIANO OR ORGAN. 

Bach'f) (J. S.) Thirty Hymns, edited by Joseph Warren 3 

Coggins and Nightii»gale*s Beauties of Sacred Harmony, 

six books each 3 6 

Or in one volume 15 

Clare's Psalmody, Part One, 5th edition 3 

Part Two 3 

Part Three 3 

Part Four 3 

Part Five 3 

Part Six 3 

Dr. Watts's Divine Hymns and Moral Songs. . 6 

■ Twelve Sacred Songs • 6 

■ One Hundred Chants 

■ One Hundred Psalms and Hymns, without words. 

Clarke's (of Canterbury) Jubal's Lyre, 50 Psalm and 

Hymn Tunes 6 

Czemy*s Collection of Original Psalms and Hymns, in 

three books each 3 

Reinagle's Psalm Tunes 3 

Warren's (J.) 24 Psalms and Hymns, with Interludes. . 6 

Wesley's (Dr. J. S.) Selection of Psalm Tunes, second 
edition, very much improved, from an entire 
new set of plates 10 6 

INSTRUCTION BOOKS FOR THE ORGAN. 

Warren's Instruction Book for the Organ 4 

Appendix to ditto 3 
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Kinck's First Three Months at the Organ, an entire new 

work 8 

Practical School for the Organ, translated hy 

the late S. Wesley, a new edition, hy Mr. John 
Bishop, of Cheltenham 36 

Hamilton's Catechism for the Organ, 2nd edition, hy J. 

Warren .. 3 

Introduction to the use of the Pedals 3 

ORGAN MUSIC. 

Bach's (J. S.) 48 Preludes and 48 Fugues, fingered hy 

Czerny 31 6 

■ Art of Fugue, ditto 21 

Vierstimmige Choralgesange, containing S7l 

Chorals IS 6 

■ Appendix to ditto 

■ Six- Preludes and Fugues for Pedal Organs.. 12 
IS.B. In the press, an entire edition of all Sehastiau Bach's 

Works for the Organ, fingered, &c. by Czerny. 

Bryan's (C.) 160 Interludes for PsaUn Tunes 6 

Second set of Effusions, 6 numbers each 3 

Czemy's (C.) Twenty short Voluntaries 7 

Six Preludes and Fugues 6 

Preludio e Fuga per Organo e pedale obbligato 3 

— — Twelve Introductory or Intermediate Voluntaries 5 

Mr. Czerny has composed the above Works expressly for 

English Organs. 
Handel's Twelve Grand Choruses, with pedal obbligato, 

arranged by John Bishop, 12 books, each 2 6 

Or in one volume 24 

Rinck's Twenty>four Grand Pieces in the Major and 

Minor Keys, 4 books each 6 

Or in one volume , *IV ^ 
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Hinck*s Devotional Recreations, 6 books each 2 6 

Or in one volume 12 

Viner's Organist's Joomal, 2 numbers each 1 6 

Organist's Library, 6 numbers each 2 G 

Or the six in one volume 12 

Warren's Beauties for the Organ, 24 numbers ..each 2 6 

Or in two volumes each 21 

ORATORIOS, ETC. 
WITH AM ACCOMPANIMENT VOR THE PIANO OR ORQAN. 

Handel's Messiah, from Mozart's score, newly arranged 

by John Bishop, music folio 15 

Haydn's Creation, by ditto, same form 15 

^— Seasons, by Clementi, same form 21 

Beethoven's Mount of Olives, with English words, edited 

by Joseph Warren 12 

Rossini's Stabat Mater, with Latin and English words, 

by Joseph Warren •••• 15 

SACRED S0N06, ETC. 

Czemy's Twelve Songs from Handel's Oratorios,. . each 1 6 

Or in one volume 12 

Kelly's Scripture Songs, music folio, books 1 1 and 1 2 each 4 

— — The same, in 2 vols. 8vo each 3 

Warren's Scriptural Songs, 6 numbers each 1 

In THE Press, to be edited by John Bishop, of Chelten- 
ham, an entire and uniform edition of all Binck s Works for 
the Organ, to be published (for the convenience of organ desks) 
in the oblong form, similar to the author's Great School for the 
Organ, also edited by John Bishop, and published only by R. 
Cocks and Co. in one thick volume, price 36s. 



N.B. In ordering the foregoing Works, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to state, on all applications, '' Cocks's Edition ;" this 
alone wiW secure the most correct and the best copies. 
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THBEE, FOUB, AND FIVE PABT8, 



BY 



JOHN SEBASTIAN BACH, KIRNBERGER, 
AND TELEMANN. 



EXAMPLES IN THREE, KOOR, AND FIVB PARTS. 
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Canto Fermo. 
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The Canto Fermo in the upper part. 
Liebsier Jesu, John Seb. Bach. 



No. 2. 
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Corale. 



No. 3. 
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RtHand 
on Great 
Organ. 

LtHand 
on Swell 
or Choir 
Organ. 

No.5. 4 



Canon in the Fifth. 



Feet on 
Pedals. 
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The above four specimens are taken from J. Seb. Bach's 
«* Choral Vorspiele." 

Two other arrangements of this beautiful chorale, harmonlxed 
by John Sebastian Bach, may be found in his '^ ChoralgeriiDge.** 
One of these, adapted to English words, may also be found in 
the Author's " Thirty Hymns by John Seb. Bach,*' iHiblislied 
by K. Cocks and Co. price 3s. 
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Canto Fermo in the upper part. J, Phil. Kirnberger, 
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TALLIS'S 
0rtrnr of tiie Bails iberiiice« 

OPINIONS OF THE PRBSS. 

The Order of the Daily Service of the United Church ofBkg' 
land and Ireland^ ae arranged for use " m Quires and 
Places where they singy* by Thomas Tallis. Newly 
edited by John Bishop, of Cheltenham. B. Cocks and Co. 
Gilt edges, Price 6s. 

'' This is, iu fact, au edition in score of the entire choral 
service of the Anglican Church, including the Athanasian 
Creed, the Litany, and ' the Office of the Holy Communion.* 
Not the least interesting part of this publication is the editor's 
preface, which exhibits a vast deal of intelligent research to 
guarantee the authenticity of his labours. It is impossible to 
speak too highly of the elaborate and exquisite style in which 
this curious work is printed, and there can be little doubt that 
the present obvious leaning towards a reform in our church- 
music will bespeak for it, as it really deserves, an extensive 
circulation." — Atlas^ Jan. 6, 1844. 

" Thomas Tallis (we need scarcely tell our musical readers) 
is the greatest name of which tiie ecclesiastical music of Eng- 
land can boast: and Mr. 6ish(^, ihe present editor of ms 
Cathedral Service, has done good service to the musical world 
by excellent editions of The Messiah of Handel, The Creation 
of Haydn, and several other works belonging to the highest 
class of musical composition. 

The volume before us contains the chants in the Morning 
and Evening Serrice, the Litany, and the Communion. These 
chants of Tallis are, beyond comparison, the most grave and 
solemn that are extant, and ought to be generally used in every 
Cathedral and every Church which possesses a choral strengdi 
sufficient to give them due effect. This species of music con- 
sists essentially of harmony : and the harmony of Tallis is un- 
equalled for its breadth, its simplicity, its massive grandeur, 
and that venerable air of antiquity, which (like the contempo- 
rary English of the Holy Scriptures) is so suitable to the 
language of devotion." — John Bully March 2, 1844. 

" The musical world has already been toufih. VttAftVAsiA. Va 
Mr. Bishop for his excellent e^^oii^ o^ TKe H^ewviK ■«o^'^v»* 
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Creation ; and this new publication is an additional nerd 
which he has done the art. He has now given us, in a ami 
octavo volume, printed with remarkable elegance, a clear ai 
correct edition of Tallis's Cathedral Service, containing t 
choral chanting of the Morning and Evening Prayer, the I 
tany, and the Communion, with a few additions required byti 
present state of the Prayer Book. Not only is the music give 
but the entire verses of each chant, properly pointed for dnj 
ing and the rubrical and other directions which relate to tlie 
performance. This littie book, therefore, will be a most ezoc 
tent companion to those who attend the cathedral service, ai 
will contribute to extend the use of the venerable strains of a 
Thomas Tallis. It appears, too, at a seasonable time, wb 
increased attention is given to the musical portion of the m 
vice. ^ This,' says Mr. Bishop, ^ has manifested itself by 
return to those sublime strains of our venerable church writei 
which have been too long superseded by the flimsy compositio; 
of modern times. Hence, despite the objections of those who 
judgment is regulated solely by that wmch best pleases the 
fancy, the simple sublimity of the sixteenth and early part of ti 
seventeenth century is rapidly gaining the consideration to wfaii 
it is so justiy entitled.' " — Mijmmg Chronicle, Jan. 16, 1844 

" This book ought to be in the hands of all persons oiffioiE 
ing in the cathedral and collegiate and other churches. A 
excellently written preface is given, together with a biograph 
cal notice of Thomas Tallis. The work is beautifully got np : 
its t3rpographical department." — Morning Post, Jan. 17, 184' 

*^ The above production is the work of one of the most aoa 
and laborious of our musical editors; his reasonings on the con 
parative genuineness of other editions of what has occasional 
passed for Tallis' arrangement of the * Daily Service,* appei 
to us to be thoroughly convincing, and such as to leave no dou 
in our minds that we have here an excellent specimen of model 
' restoration' in church music." — Dramatic and Musical R 
Mew;, Feb. 24,1844. 

'' Now that church music is obtaining the attention it d 

serves, this edition of Tallis's Choral Service of the Anglici 

Church appears likely to become popular. Mr. Bishop's I 

Jbours, as editor, have been \i\gh\y 8ucce8?^\A» This Tolao 
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(which is elegantly got up, in red and black type, with all the 
rubrical directions) is dedicated, by permission, to the Lord 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. It is an edition, in short, of 
the whole of our beautiful Chufbh Service — ^riz. Morning and 
Kvening Prayer, the Athanasian Creed, the Litany, and the 
Holy Communion. We do not think it possible that a better 
edition can be produced. 

We have now to draw the attention to an important section 
of Mr. Bishop's book. With the exceptions of Marbeek's 
adaptation to the first book of Edward VI. (which consisted of 
the plain chant only), no complete order for the Communion 
Service has appeared until now. Mr. Jebb's opinion * that no 
part of Divine Service ought to be celebrated with greater 
choral fulness than the office of the Holy Communion,' is fully 
acted up to by Mr. Bishop. He has formed a Chorsd Service 
for the Communion. Wherever he could, he has preserved the 
ancient music ; and, where necessary, he has supplied the de- 
ficiency, in a spirit worthy of the previous portion." — (hfford 
University Herald, March 30, 1844. 

'' This is indeed a casket of musical gems, all of them ' rich,' 
and many of them ' rare.' Mr. Bishop, the editor, has disin- 
terred the almost-forgotten treasures of Tallis, and reproduced 
them fortunately at a time when all congr^ations are seeking 
to substitute the sublime church music of our ancestors for the 
fadeura of modem church compositions. Tallis was chapel- 
master and organist to Edward the Sixth ; and the work be&re 
us comprises Sie whole chanted church service, as arranged by 
him and authenticated by the oldest fathers of the church. 
Some of these simply solemn harmonies, like the Gregorian 
chants, are traceable to the first ages uf the Christian church ; 
and, perhaps, through the monastics of Egypt, and the Jewish 
synagogues, to patriarchial times. The typography and musical 
scores of tiie production are as beautiful aa the entire work is 
elegant " — Cambridge Advertiser^ May 15, 1844. 

'^ It is well to have a standard edition of so important a 
composition, and Mr. Bishop's is not only a correct and ^egant 
one, but as a literary work it possesses great merit, entitling it 
to a place in the library of every man of tast^.*' — Felix 
Farley's Bristol Journal, April 13, 1844. 
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'' We have very great pleasure in drawing the attentioa of 
our musical readers to this book, the full title of which is, ' The 
Order of Daily Service of the United Church of England and 
Ireland, as arranged for ase in quires and places where tbej 
sing, by Thomas Tallis; newly edited by John Bishop, of 
Cheltenham.' Tallis has attained such celebrity as oar greatest 
church composer, that it is needless to remark upon the merits 
of this work ; but we must express our satisfaction at the evi- 
dence its publication at this period affords of the rapid growth of 
a sound taste for the music of the old English masters. To Mr. 
Bishop, also, much praise is due for the good taste and excellent 
arrangement of the work ; and the research and laboar which 
he must have expended in compiling this collection of the cathe- 
dral service, entitle him to the best thanks of the musical world. 
We should be greatly rejoiced, if the perusal of this volome 
might induce those having authority to give as in this town ' a 
commemoration service' in remembrance of Tallis, of the same 
character as that annually celebrated in Westminster Abbey on 
the festival of St Simon and St. Jade, By such a means oar 
townsmen might occasionally hope to hear some good cathedral 
service." — Manchester and Sai/ord Advertiser and ChnmhU^ 
March 16, 1844. 

" Tallis's Order of the Daily Service, newly edited by Mr. 
John Bishop, of Cheltenham, we are glad to be able heartily to 
recommend. The work is beaatifally as well as correctly got 
ap ; and, we trust, will lead to a very extensive use of the an- 
cient canto fermo in connexion with these inimitable harmonise. 

There is a question as to the propriety of making up har- 
monized responses for the second part of the Litany following 
the Lord's Prayer. In most places where Tallis's Litany ii 
used, that portion is sung in nnison, as given in Marbeck and 
Lowe ; and this is after all, perhaps, the best mode, as it keeps 
up the distinction which there evidently is between the first and 
second parts of the Litany*." — From the Christian Remem- 
branccTy for Jan. 1844, p. 121. 

* The plain chant for the second part of the Litany hat since been 
added in an Appendix, to meet the wish here expres8ed.--J. Biihop, 



" Of Tallis's incomparable service it would be superflaooi 
now to speak in terms of commendation, so generally is it 
known and a/^preciated. But of this edition of it we oan say 
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that it is every thiug that can be desired. The volume is very 
elegantly got up, so as to fit it for the drawing room of any lady 
in the land, and contains the whole of the Daily Service which 
we should be delighted to find chanted in every church and 
chapel in the British dominions, as we feel confident it soon 
might be with a due portion of care and diligence. To facilitate 
so desirable and so glorious an object, this work is seasonably 
published, and extremely well adapted. In addition to the 
Daily Service, it contains a valuable preface and a short bio- 
graphical notice of Thomas Tallis, at one time a singer in the 
Royal Chapel, at seven-pence a day." — Church Intelligencer^ 
Jan. 24, 1844, 



" At a period when the glorious and beautiful service of our 
church is menaced with innovations, it is particularly gratifying 
to receive such an evidence of its original, genuine, unimprov- 
able form in this admirable and ably-edited reprint. Familiar 
with l^e works of Causton, Johnson, Oakland, Shepherd, and 
Tavemer, the editor has given the public the benefit of his expe- 
rience, profound knowledge of church music, and distinguished 
abilities, in his edition of the labours of one of the greatest 
musicians of the sixteenth century, &c. 

Mr. Bishop's improved reprint presents, at a moderate 
price, in an encouraging limit, and most easily intelligible ar*> 
rangement, the whole choral formula for Morning and Evening 
Service, the Litany, and Holy Communion, witib the rubrical 
directions belonging to them. Here then we are enabled, with- 
out risk of falling into any of the lately opened pits of contro- 
versy, touching the celebration of divine worship, to return to 
the usage of former times. Mr. Bishop's little manual of the 
choral mode should be a text book in every Protestant family ; 
and parochial clergy should make themselves so familiar with 
its contents, that those of their fiock who need advice in under- 
standing its rules, may know where to apply for information. 
"We anticipate, therefore, an extensive sale for * The Order of 
the Daily Service,' which, although a small volume, is a great 
work. The editor has prefixed a very interesting account of 
all publications connected with the choral service that appeared 
during the progress of the Beformation and subsequently, be- 
sides a biographical notice of Thomas Tallis, to whom so much 
praise is due for his valuable \aViov«a\\im^X^^^\»ss%"^^'*«^' 
vice.*'—Fishe7's Colonial Magazine^ Jxme^^W^^^^^- 
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The BfoKNiNo, Efeking, and Communion Services, I 
consistinff of Te Deum^ BenediduSf Kyrie Eieimm, Ntceiu 
Creeds Sanctus^ Gloria in exceUity Magnificaty and Nunc 
dimiUis. By Thomas Tallis. Ne^v^ edited, in separate 
parts, with organ accompt, by John Bishop. Cocks & Co, 

" This magnificent service, whicb has ohtained sacfa cele- 
brity as to cause an annual ' Tallis day* to be set apart for iti 
performance upon a grand scale at Westminster Abbey, is now 
available for the use of choirs and choral societies in general. 
It is most admirably brought out in all respects. The carefiil 
correctness, the clear and bold style of the engraving, the con- 
venient size of the book (a moderate quarto), and the beautifol 
lithographic frontispiece to the organ part, give this publicatioD 
a right to the patronage of all lovers of the Tallis School of 
Church Music.** — Dramatic and Musical Bepiew, Feb. 24, 1 844. 

'' Tallis was one of the most profound of our English com- 
posers of Church Music. He flourished in the reigns of Ed- 
ward the Sixth, and Mary and Elizabeth, his successors ; to all 
of whom he served as Grentleman of the Chapel Boyal. Among 
the many specimens which exist of his musical abiliU', his 
* Services ' are perhaps the most striking and curious— eYinoing 
in themselves very considerable merit, and excellently exempli- 
fying the condition of the art during the period in wMoh their 
composer lived. Tallis, had he lived now, would doubtless hxre 
shone pre-eminently among the lights of modem art — and living 
at the time he did, he has shewn us that genius is of no parti- 
cular age ; but, even in the midst of ignorance and darknesi, 
always finds a tongue to declare and a finger to enforce its 
imaginings. We could point out numberless places in these 
Services illustrative of our position, but must content onrselTes 
with an appeal to every musician who reverences his art as a 
true votary — believing he will hold with us that the * Services* 
of Tallis merit the most diligent study. The edition now be- 
fore us is adapted for immediate use ; consisting of treble, aUo, 
tenor, and bass vocal parts (separate), and an organ aeoompaiii- 
ment, admirably arranged, into which the whole is skiuiilhr 
compressed, by means of which the intention of the composer u 
quickly arrived at. Every organist should immediately possess 
himself of this highly interesting specimen of one of tlie most ad- 
mirable of our early native musical composers. The work is pro- 
dueed in the best style, and rejects t\ieV\\g\ie^t cT«d\t on the spi- 
r/ted and cnterpriFing publishers." — Mtta.WorUl,^Ott.^1^\^^^, 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

fiANDEL AND HAYDN. 

The recetit appearance of new and beautiful Editions of 
*• Tke Messiah" and " The Creation*' — Oratorios which have 
stood the test of time and cottiparison — induces us to offer a few 
remarks lipon these great works, and the characteristics of theit* 
coinpo«>er3. 

** the Messiah " may he consid^sred hot only the chef 
(tceuvre of G. F. Handel, but the very first of its class. Its 
history is curious. In 1741, when Handel was ih hiiidSth year, 
he produced " The Messiah/* calling it:a Sacred Oratorio, by 
Way of distinction, as the words were all taken from the Holy 
Scriptures. It was first performed in London, and not only ill* 
attended, hut ill-received. The success with which, eight years 
before, his Oratorio of" Athalia"had been received at a solem- 
nity at Oxford, made Handel think that " The Messiah,"— an 
infinitely better Work, —would be \Vell received in London. It 
failed, however, — partly because the critics of that day believed^ 
or affected to believe, that its choruses were too numerous, atid 
that its airs were inferior to those in other works of Handel ; 
but chiefly because Handel had offended the nobility and other 
patrons of the Opera by refusing to compose any piece in which 
Francesco Bemardi (commonly called Senesino) should have a 
part. This Italian vocalist was a popular favourite, and Han- 
d*»l*a dislike to him caused such a powerful opposition, that 
Handel was compelled to quit Loudon, in 1741, immediately 
afler — must we write the word ? — the failure of " The Messiah.'* 

Handel went to Dublin, with the determination of appealing 
to an unprejudiced audience. He sheWed equal tact and huma- 
nity by performing ** The Messiah,*' the first time there, for 
the benefit of a public charity in Dublin. This, of course, 
caused a favourable impression. Matthew Dubourg, the cele- 
brated violinist, and favourite pupil of Geminiani, was then in 
Dublin, as composer and master of the Kiug*s band of music 
there, and Handel obtained his services as leader. Mrs. Cibber 
(sister to Dr. Arne) was principal vocalist; and though hei* 
knowledge of music was slight, and her voice thin, yet sh(> titrew 
such naturalpathos into " He was despised and re^ectk^dc^' vvs«.vwi' 
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(which was adapted bj Handel to imit her Toicft), diat ihe 
touched the heart, where otherg, with more science and a lupe- 
rior organ, could only reach the ear. In short, ** The Messiah** 
had triumphant success in Dublin. 

In 1742, on Handers return to London, the opposition to 
him subsided ; '* The Messiah" was reproduced, and its high 
merits fullj acknowledged. During Handel's life, and for many 
subsequent years, it was annually performed for the benefit of 
the Foundling Hospital; and to this day, no Musical FestiTtl 
is considered complete, unless this Oratorio be a principal part 
of the performances. Of late years, it has been produced witii 
Mozart's instrumental additions— rendered necessary by the in- 
troduction of instruments which were slightly used in Handel's 
time. 

Handel, who may be called the Milton of music, ¥ras the 
discoverer of the great truth thnt there is a sublime in music as 
well as in poetry and painting. No composer has more strength 
and majesty ; his very elegnnce has a sublime simplicity. 
Eminently imbued with the truths of Bevelation, and well read 
in the Holy Scriptures, to him it was a labour of love to com- 
pose sacred music. He could convey, by harmony, whatever 
feeling he pleased. How exulting is the choral swell of " For 
unto us a child is born ;'* bow full of trusting faith is the ex- 
quisite air, " I know that my Redeemer liveth;" how melan- 
choly the expression of ** He wos despised ;" how triomphant 
that glorious duet, ** O, Death I where is thy sting ?*• Gran- 
deur, simplicity, and solemnity are the characteristics of " The 
Messiah." It has kept its ground, amid no mean rivalry, Ibr 
more than a century. 

We now come to a work of considerable merit ; but of a 
very ditferent character. In 1795, Haydn (then aged 63), 
commenced the composition of " The Creation." He took his 
time to it ; for it was not ready for performance until the com- 
mencement of 1798. To all remarks as to the length of time 
this great work took, his tranquil reply was, '* / am Unig about 
it ; for I wish it to last long /" 

This oratorio was produced in the Easter of 1798, at the 
Schwartenburg Palace, in Vienna, at the expense of the Dilet- 
tanti SncietA', who had purchased it from Haydn, who himself 
led the orchpstra. 

The intellect and the rank of Vienna were present, and their 
vrrdict was (/oaniinnus in its favour. Haydn had indeed pro- 
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daced what would ^' last lonp^.'' The publication of the score 
satisfied the connoisseurs and lovers of music that the success 
was merited. It has since heen performed in En^irland, Sweden, 
France, Bohemia, Italy, and America. Mr. Bishop, the pre- 
sent editor, mentions a curious fact about its first performance 
in England : — " The score of the work was received in this 
country on Saturday, the 22nd of March, 1800, at nine o'clock 
in the evening, by a king's messenger, from Vienna ; wa«» copied 
into parts by Mr. Thomas Goodwin, for 120 performers; re- 
hearsed, and performed at Coven t Garden Theatre, on the 
Friday following, under the direction of Mr. John Ashley and 
sons." — We have heard that Mozart's accompaniments to 
** The Messiah," composed by command of the Emperor Jo- 
seph*, were also the work of a single week ! 

Haydn, like Handel, was deeply impressed with religious 
feeling. He said, " "When I was working at the Creation, I 
felt myself so penetrated with religion, that before I sat down 
to my piano, I prayed confidently to God to give me the talent 
to praise him worthily." 

" The Creation," which takes rank immediately after " The 
Messiah," is full of beauty, tenderness, and grace ; while the 
characteristics of Handel's master-piece are of a higher and 
more solemn order. But, as the two oratorios belong to dif- 
ferent classes, it is not fair to compare them. 

These remarks have been suggested by an examination of 
the new and splendid editions of " The Messiah" and " The 
Creation," which Messrs. Cocks and Co., of London, have 
recently brought out. Mr. Bishop, of Cheltenham, is the editor, 
and gives the vocal parts complete ; and the most important of 
the instrumental parts, contained in an accompaniment for the 
pianoforte or organ, newly arranged. To " The Messiah" are 
added Mozart's accompaniments, and the Scriptural references 
have been inserted throughout the work, as well as in an index ; 
an advantage peculiar to this edition. The version of " The 
Creation" corresponds with that published by Cramer, Addison, 
and Beale, and is the same (with a few exceptions) as that em- 
ployed at the Royal Festival in Westminster Abbey, and at 
other festivals in the provinces. 

• The reviewer must be in error here, ns the following is an extract 

from Mozart's Thematic Catalogue, No. 1 ** 1789, w» Monath Marx, 

fUr Baron Sditbn, Handers Messias ftcorbeitel.*^ "i^Sw^^^'^^-^. 
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These editions are the betit of the kind which have yet np* 
peared. They must give a frreat impetus to the study of sacred 
tnugic, of the first order. Mr. Bishop's arrangement is at once 
scientific and judicious : — Czerny, the celebrated composer, 
says, "it is not only made with the utmost fidelity, hut nlsft 
with talent and circumspection, and is very playable.!* This 
alludes to ** The Messiah,'' and is strictly applicable to " The 
Creation." Mr. Bishop has corrected manv errors which bad 
crept into the verse. His pianoforte accompaniment inelndeil 
every essential instrumental part, without at all impairinfc the 
spirit of either Oratorios. Mr. Bishop has simplified the mamO) 
and preserved the text. 

These works are produced at a price so low, that nothing 
but a very large sale can repay the enterprising publisher. 
They are brought oat in a superior manner. l*he whole haK 
bppn engraved expressly for this edition, on extra-size mnsie 
folio plates, and printed on excellent paper. ** The Messiah'* 
occupies a volume of 182 pages ; and " The Creation" extends 
to over 200. 

The admirers of Handel and Haydn must be gratified at 
seeing the best works of these great Masters thus rendered ae« 
cessible to the public. 



HandeVs Messiah ... lly John Bishop. 

Haydn's Crett Ion. . . By Ditto. 

The name of Mr. John Bishop, of Cheltenham, is favour- 
ably known to the public as a composer and adapter of merit ; 
and we have received, with great pleasure, copies of the above 
works from his publishers, the Messrs. Cocks, of Princes- 
street, Hanover-square. In the words of the preface, Mr. 
Bishop declares his object to have been " to put the amateur in 
possession of an arrangement which, without making any great 
call upon his powers of execution, shall nevertheless embrace, 
as far as practicable, the grand effects of the original score, 
with those of the accompaniments added by the master hand of 
Mozart." We have been at some pains to compare the work 
now b('fore us (she I Vaw/V///) with the edition of "Dr. Clarke, of 
Cambridge ; and, for the purpose which the author had in view, 
namely, ifbr fWri)itating its performance within the domestio 
circle^ we must decidedly give the pTe^exexvce to Mr. Bishop's. 
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It is yeiy elegantly printed from plates, which add considerably 
to the beauty of the appearanee, as well as to the ease with 
which it may be read by the performer. Every bar is noted 
with the greatest attention to the minutiee of the score, and 
every note reads as plain and simple as possible by being 
placed upon the staff, whenerer practical, in an uniform manner. 
We mean that one note is not turned down and the next up, 
except where the duration of the notes demand it, a practice 
very distracting to the eye of an inexperienced performer. 
Another point of excellence we may notice is, that in several 
instances, especially in the choruses, the piano or organ ac- 
companiment Ccontaining the theme and its harmonies^ in so 
dearly and distinctly noted, as to enable the player, especially 
in the domestic circle, to separate the parts without injury, and 
thus sustain the less-practised voices, often perplexed by the 
^l accompaniments ; while, at the same time, its full harmo- 
niJBS are preserved for the more scientific singers. It is by pub- 
lications such as these, presented in a form that is at once 
popular and practical, that a taste for sacred music will be 
n^ore cultivated, and the jingling strains now so rife be super- 
seded by sounds which delight while they lift the mind to things 
divine. Without altering the score of Dr. Clarke — ^with some 
few exceptions— this work of Mr. Bishop's is still preferable, 
from the causes we have mentioned, namely, erreater simplicity 
in placing the musical notes, and is as such entitled to our 
warmest approval ; for we consider any one who ren'lers 
Handel familiar to the family circle, confers a public benefit on 
mankind ; for what heart could remain unsubdued while sing- 
ing the sublime choruses of The Messiah^ or listening to the 
heart-rending strains of the solo, ** Thy rebuke hath broken his 
heart," or fail to aspire after better things than mere earthly 
joys, whpn the magnificent chorus " For unto us a rihild is bom" 
hursts on his ear and penetrates to his very soul ? The Scrip- 
ture references are annexed to each piece, and will be found of 
much service. We shall notice Haydn's Creation in our next. 
— Manchester and Salftjrd Advertiser and Chrcnicle, Fob. 17, 
^814. 
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HANDEL'S MESSIAH. HAYDN'S CREATION. 

We notice these two works together, rather beoaom of their 
established celebrity, than from anj character of nmilaritf. 
In fact, they are essentially different — Haydn may he said 
to have written for instruments, with a Tocal accompaniment, 
and he had ample resources for the free exercise of hiti fertile 
genius. — Handel, who wrote his oratorios half a century earlier, 
had few instruments at his command besides the Oriran, and 
therefore bestowed the full ener^ of his gigantic minH apon 
his choruses, which have never been supplanted in tbe public 
eHtiroation by any later compositions of the same kind. Mdet- 
tic, yet simple in their structure, they not only bear any weight 
of voice that can be laid upon them, but are even improved in 
proportion as the volume of sound is increased. That Handel 
knew how to u»e effectively such instruments as were then in 
vogue, is evident from the delicate obligate accompaniments 
which enrich many of his songs ; but the improved flute, the 
clarionet, the tromboni, the ophiclide, and several others, are of 
later date. Most of these were known to Haydn, and he has 
employed them with admirable skill. 

We are glad to have an opportunity of noticing Mr. Biishop's 
editions of the above imperishable Oratorios, in which not only 
is a correct copy of the vocal text furnished, but the Organ or 
Pirtnoforte part brings all the instrumental effects within the 
compass of a pair of hands, with the means of adding a pedal- 
bass ou the organ. In the recitatives the chorda are filled up, 
as well as figured, which is a great advantage to those who are 
not proficient in playing from the latter. The engraving is ex- 
cellent ; and altogether these editions are so very superior to 
any that have }»receded them, that they cannot fail to command 
a y»roference. We confess we do not like the substitution of 
the Treble for the Tenor and Counter-Tenor cleflfe : hot the 
latter are at present not so well understood as they once were ; 
and until the fruits of the musical training everywhere in pro- 
gress shall be matured, the mode now adopted may be pro- 
nounced the best. The original translation of the words in the 
Creation is for the most part rctainod ; and the public are 
become so accustomed to it, and it is besides, though sometimei* 
uncouth, so much better than the modern rendering, that wp are 
jS'J/k} Mr. Bishop h;js adopted it— Felu' Farlcy^a Bristol Jovr- 
m//, ^^j,ri7 13, 1814. 
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